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own lady-superintendent." (P. xiii.)   The mid-19th-century point
of view is very apparent in this passage.1
Pupils came very early to school and left very early. About
fifty-six per cent were under twelve and sixteen per cent under eight.
In the private schools, pupils came later and remained later. Scholars
were extremely hard worked and the Commissioners reckoned that
they put in twice the number of hours per week as the pupils at
Eton and Winchester. The average worked out at nine hours a
day for a five-day week. The Commissioners were of opinion that
a good deal of confusion existed as regards the curriculum. In
some schools the subjects of instruction were elementary, in others
definitely beyond that standard, and, in still others, a mixture of
both. The curriculum varied considerably in different parts of
Scotland. "Parents look upon education as a means to an immedi-
ate end. The great object is to get a lad placed in some situation
in which he will gain pecuniary benefit, and keep himself at as early
an age as possible. If he can do this by means of classics, as at
Aberdeen, they will teach him classics; if by writing, they will
teach him writing. If, along with his writing, he can pick up a little
Latin and a little French, so much the better, but it is not essential.
This is the view of education which is adopted by parents of the
middle class in Scotland; and those subjects of instruction which
conduce to this end are most appreciated by them." (P. 116.)
The introduction of the Revised Code was not recommended
since "the teachers will be compelled to bring their inferior scholars
up to the standards required by the Code, and so will have little
time to devote to the higher branches. ... It is of vital importance
that every encouragement should be given to that class of young men
who, since the foundation of the Parish schools, have risen to
eminence through their medium. The number of distinguished
men who have risen up in Scotland through these schools and our
universities has long been the glory of this country and the wonder
and envy of other countries, and it would be a matter of infinite
regret if this national feature were to be obliterated." (P. 146.)
They therefore recommended the foundation of district or
supplementary schools, and a scholarship system to these schools
and to the universities to complete the system and so enable
scholars of ability to proceed from the elementary schools to a
university career. In addition it was recommended that Treasury
1 Compare this statement with that of Mr. Fearon which is quoted on
p. 535.